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binding the Ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till the land acknowledged to be over-assessed, dragging him back to it if he absconded, deferring their demand upon him until his crop came to maturity, then taking from him all that could be obtained, and leaving him nothing but his bullocks and seed grain, nay, perhaps obliged to supply him even with these, in order to renew his melancholy task of cultivating, not for himself, but for them."
The village system advocated by the Board of Revenue was rejected, but what pains the student of Indian history is that the permanency of the assessments, recognised and admitted by the Madras Government down to 1862 in accordance with the promises and declarations of Sir Thomas Munro, has since been ignored and the Government demand is being altered at each recurring settlement, which leaves the agricultural population of Madras in a state of perpetual uncertainty and chronic poverty.
Sir Thomas Munro returned to Madras as Governor in May, 1820, and the Ryotwari system was generally introduced in the same month. All opportunities were seized of acquiring Zemin-daris and breaking up village tenures through the high rate of assessments by which the state demand was fixed at 45 per cent or 50 or 55 per cent of the field produce. ... In the Administration Report of Madras for 1855-56, it was stated that "the Ryot cannot be ejected by Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment The Ryot under the system is virtually a proprietor on a simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of perpetual lease." In 1857 the Board of Revenue said that "a Madras Ryot is able to retain land perpetually without an increase of assessment. In 1862 the Government of Madras wrote to the Government of India that "there can be no question that one fundamental principle of the Ryotwari system is that the government demand on the land is fixed for ever." (Letter of February 18, 1862.) Yet none of these declarations and assurances availed the Madras Ryot. Since 1855 he has had "no fixity of rental and no security against enhancement." In 1858, on the transference of the administration of India from the East India Company to the Crown, Lord Halifax laid down the policy of the Government in the matter of land tax. He fixed it at half of the rent, but in practice, says R. C. Dutt, the land tax in Madras sweeps away the whole of the economic rent, particularly in small holdings.
Northern India. Turning to Northern India we find the same story of over-assessments and broken pledges. Benares was permanently annexed in 1795 by Lord Cornwallis.
Six years after, the Nawab of Oudh was compelled by a series of unjust coercive measures, fully noted by James Mill in his